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HISTORIC SITES AND SCENES IN RANDOLPH 

COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 

Old Kaskaskia, the Dbowned City; Fobt Gage and the 

Tbaces op Old Fobt Ohabtbes, neab Pbaibie Dtj 

Eocheb. The Kaskaskia Commons and 

the Recent Decision of the 

Illinois Supbeme Coubt. 



By Rev. W. M. Butler, Sparta, Illinois. 

Edgar Allen Poe sings of a wonderful city in the sea; 
but old Kaskaskia, once a city of seven thousand popula- 
tion, a commercial center, and the gay capital of the State 
of Illinois has passed like a dream city. The stranger on 
"Kaskia" island would not suspect that he was pass- 
ing through the limits of a city that was old before Pitts- 
burgh was founded ; a city rivaled only by New Orleans 
in the Mississippi valley and one whose glory had com- 
menced to fade ere the names of St. Louis and Chicago 
were known. Corn and wheat fields interspersed with 
truck patches now cover the sites where once stood the 
mansions of the Bonds and Morrisons and Edgars. Cer- 
tain partly defined paths slightly depressed below the 
level of the fields on either hand miark the courses of 
streets once thronged by prosperous traders and by ladies 
whose costumes rivaled those of Paris. A few scattered 
farm houses are still to be found here and there on the 
western site of old Kaskaskia, but the occupants are ready 
to leave them at the first warning of a flood. An occa- 
sional descendant of the early French settlers remains 
and will indicate to the curious stranger the few stones 
which alone mark the foundation of the old State House 
or a few pieces of brick, all that is left of Randolph 
county's first court house. 
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The waters of the Mississippi now cover the sites of 
churches and buildings once the rival of the structures of 
Montreal and Quebec and of a cemetery where once rested 
the remains of men and women well known in their gen- 
eration ; the LaChappelles, the Derousses, the Bouchers, 
the Montbruns, the St. Vrains, the Danies, the Charles- 
villes, the Bienvennes, the Bilyats, the Pagets, the Lang- 
lois, the St. Gemme, the Novals and others who could 
trace their descent from the nobility of France and whose 
ancestors may have settled in the Peninsula of Kaskaskia 
about the time the intrepid LaSalle was endeavoring to 
find the mouth of the Mississippi; that is sometime be- 
tween 1685 and 1700. 

The General Edgar mansion was one of the finest resi- 
dences in Kaskaskia. It stood on Elm street. A recep- 
tion to General Lafayette was given in its parlors in 1825. 
Not a trace of it can be seen now. Here John Doyle, a sol- 
dier under Clark taught school and his name deserves to 
be remembered for it is believed that he was the first 
school teacher in Illinois. Here stood William Morrison's 
great store. His trade extended to Pittsburgh, to New 
Orleans, to Prairie Du Chien, and to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. His fine stone house on Elm street, built in 
1801, was considered the best in the Illinois country. He 
died in 1837, and was buried in the old grave yard. 

Pierre Menard, one of the most distinguished and 
worthy citizens of Kaskaskia, was born at Quebec in 
1767, and came to Kaskaskia in 1790. He opened a store 
and soon became a successful Indian trader. He was 
elected one of the representatives from Randolph county 
to the Legislature of the Indiana territory, meeting at 
Vincennes in 1803. He was a member of each Territorial 
Legislature from 1812 to the organization of the State in 
1818. He was the first Lieutenant Governor of the State. 
His name is perpetuated in " Menard' ' county, which was 
named after him. 
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His grandson, Peter Menard, now lives on the side of 
the bluff across the river from old Kaskaskia, and 
the home of the grandfather, Pierre Menard, believed 
to be one of the oldest houses in the State of Illinois, 
stands on the same side of the river, a little farther south. 
It is now owned and occupied by the Linn brothers, who 
affirm that it remains practically as it was nearly a cen- 
tury ago. It is a beautiful and comfortable mansion and 
is likely to remain after many modern structures have 
disappeared. 

The peninsula of Kaskaskia has been visited, at irregu- 
lar intervals, by many disastrous floods of the Mississippi. 
The greatest of these was that of 1844, when the waters 
rose to the second story of the highest buildings, and a 
steamboat came down the river and carried away the 
nuns from the old convent. From that time the pros- 
perity of Old Kaskaskia rapidly declined. The work of 
destruction was completed in 1881, when the Mississippi 
cut a new channel across the northern end of the penin- 
sula into the Okaw river, and now the Father of Waters 
rolls a yellow flood where Kaskaskia once was. A city 
of oblivion, as are Thebes and Nineveh, and in a few more 
years, as the river changes its course, and all the descend- 
ants of the old inhabitants pass away, it is probable that 
all trace of it will have vanished forever and no one can 
tell where it stood. Such will be the case unless the State 
takes action, and that soon. 

The State of Illinois has erected a monument, at a cost 
of ten thousand dollars on the eastern bluff, opposite the 
island, to the memory of the early settlers. An ap- 
propriation was also made for the removal of all the 
remains from the old cemetery. Many of the old grave 
stones and markers were also preserved and have been 
used in the new cemetery. The oldest inscription noted 
was that of H. Dieder, who died July 5, 1740, aged 55. 
The lines of Fort Gage on the top of the eastern bluff 
overlooking "Kaskia" island, may still be traced. It was 
in the shape of a parallelogram, with block houses at two 
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corners. It covered about one and one-half acres. Its 
site is now overgrown with forest trees. It was probably 
occupied by the British in 1765 and by the Americans un- 
der Gen. George Rogers Clark in 1778. The recent de- 
cision of the Illinois Supreme Court in the Kaskaskia 
Commons case, remanding the same to the Circuit Court 
for retrial is an echo of those far off days when French 
settlers introduced the leading features of French village 
and feudal life into the valley of the Mississippi. For, 
in 1725, Louis XV, king of France, made a grant of com- 
mons to the inhabitants of Kaskajskia. This common land 
extended southward to the junction of the Okaw with the 
Mississippi river. Each family of the village enjoyed the 
privilege of cultivating a certain porton of the commons 
and wthout doubt this arrangement tended to alleviate, if 
it did not eliminate, the evils of poverty. A similar grant 
of commons was made to the inhabitants of Prairie Dtt 
Rocher in 1743 by Delaloire Flancourt, the civil judge at 
Fort Chartres. The latter was opened to purchasers in 
1849 by act of Congress. 

The visitor of today can see the ridges of earth and 
stone which mark the location of the ancient walls of old 
Fort Chartres. The magazine alone remains in tolerable 
preservation to mark the spot where stood at one time the 
strongest fortress in America, except Quebec, costing the 
French government, first and last, at least one million 
dollars. 

Fort Chartres was seventeen miles northwest of Kas- 
kaskia on the east bank of the Mississippi, and about a 
mile from the river. It was erected in the year 1718 
under the direction of Boisbriant, its first commandant 
and first governor of Upper Louisiana. The first struc- 
ture was of wood. It was named after the son of the 
regent of France, the due De Chartres. It stood about 
three miles from the present village of Prairie Du Rocher, 
which traces its history back to 1722. 
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Eemains of Powder Magazine, Ft. Chartres. 
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In 1732 M. D'Artaguette was commandant at! Fort 
Chartres. In 1736 he led an expedition against the 
Chickasaws on the lower Mississippi. His little army of 
fifty Frenchmen was reinforced by a thousand friendly 
Indians of the Kaskaskia and Cahokia tribes. The 
Chevalier Vincennes, commandant at the French post on 
the Wabash, was on a visit at Fort Chartres at the time, 
and at D'Artaguette's invitation, accompanied the ex- 
pedition, as did the Jesuit priest, Father Senat. They 
reached the enemy's country, but the forces from New 
Orleans to co-operate with them failed to arrive. The 
Indians became restless and threatened to return. Against 
his better judgment D'Artaguette ordered an attack 
upon the Chickasaw positions. Two of the enemy's lines 
of defense were taken in quick succession, but as the third 
was being stormed the French leader was severely 
wounded. This so disheartened his followers that 
they retreated and their gallant leader, with Vincennes 
and the priest, who disdained to save themselves 
by deserting their friend, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Their fate was sealed. For in a very short 
time each was tied to a stake and a fire kindled about 
him. Some of D'Artaguette's men ventured to approach 
near enough to witness the horrible torture and later 
reported how they were slowly roasted to death amidst 
the taunts of their savage captors, while the priest, Senat, 
as long as his strength held out chanted the Requiem 
of the dead. 

In 1739 La Bussioniere was commandant at Fort 
Chartres. In conjunction with Bienville and a force of 
three hundred Indians he also led an unsuccessful expe- 
dition against the Chickasaws. His men suffered terribly 
from fever and famine, but in the following spring he 
seems to have accomplished what force of arms had here- 
tofore failed to do, and the Chickasaws joined the allies of 
France. The decade from 1740 to 1750 marked the high 
tide of prosperity for Fort Chartres, Kaskaskia and the 
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Mississippi bottoms. Cargoes of pork, cotton, tallow and 
hides were sent down the river, thence to France. Many- 
French Canadians exchanged the rigors of the north for 
the sunny climate and fertile soil of the Mississippi. In 
those days '"all roads lead to Fort Chartres" was a 
common saying. 

In 1750 the Chevalier Macarty was appointed com- 
mandant. Under his supervision the fort was rebuilt of 
stone and iron. Some of the stone was taken from the 
Missouri side of the river, and the remainder from the 
adjacent eastern bluff. It covered about four acres and 
was in the shape of an irregular quadrangle whose sides 
were about four hundred and ninety feet in length. The 
walls were two feet thick, pierced at intervals with loop 
holes for the use of riflemen, and two port holes for can- 
non in the f acies and in the flanks of each bastion. It was 
surrounded by a ditch, never entirely completed, and was 
entered through a handsome rustic gate. Within the 
walls was a barbette for the men to stand on when firing 
through the loop holes. The buildings within the enclos- 
ure were a powder magazine, as seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration, a bake house, a prison, commandants 
house, commissary's house, a guard house, a store house, 
a vaulted cellar, a barracks for the men, officers ' quarters 
and a small chapel. The fort was, until 1765, the center 
of French rule in Upper Louisiana. From its gateway 
went forth reinforcements for Fort Duquesne and the 
defeat of Braddock in 1755. It was the depot for troops 
and military supplies of all kinds throughout the long 
struggle between France and England for the possession 
of this country ; a struggle which ended only with the de- 
feat and death of the intrepid Montcalm in 1759 on the 
heights of Quebec. 

Hither the renowned Indian chieftain, "Pontiac," 
came once and again to obtain supplies during his well 
nigh successful conspiracy of 1763. Many a gay revel was 
held within its walls in the old days. Its commandants 
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were noted for courtesy and hospitality and companies 
of richly dressed ladies and officers, resplendent in white 
uniforms, rode forth to enjoy the beautiful scenery or to 
hunt in the adjacent forests. On Oct. 10, 1765, the Lilies 
of France were supplanted by the Union jack. Great 
Britain was then the master of this region and the French 
regime was at an end. Most of the inhabitants of the 
nearby village of St. Anne removed to the west side of the 
Mississippi, ignorant that this region had been ceded to 
Spain by a secret treaty. In 1756 the river was within a 
half mile of the fort. By 1760 only eighty yards inter- 
vened; and during the freshet of 1772 the western wall 
and two bastions were swept away. At that time the 
British garrison removed to Fort Gage. 

The march of General George Rogers Clark with his 
little army of Virginians, called "The Long Knives," 
from Fort Massac, on the Ohio river, one hundred and 
twenty miles distant, against Kaskaskia, and his strategy 
in seizing the person of Rocheblave, the renegade 
Frenchman, commandant at Fort Gage, and his 
bloodless capture of the town and Fort was an 
event of first class historical importance. This was 
July 4, 1778. By Feb. 24, 1779, he had made a 
terrible winter march across southern Illinois and cap- 
tured Fort Sackville, later known as "Vincennes," on 
the Wabash, thus securing the northwest territory to the 
Americans and assuring all the inhabitants irrespective 
of their race, nationality and creed, the priceless bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty, and the fruits of honest 
industry. The duel between Shadrach Bond and Rice 
Jones and the feud growing out of it, resulting in the 
assassination of Jones by Doctor Dunlap in Old Kas- 
kaskia, is one of the many dramatic incidents of early 
Illinois history. The finding of the Old Kaskaskia 
records at Chester, Illinois, in 1905, was an important 
historical discovery. They were in three large sacks in 
the office of the clerk of the Circuit Court. They were 
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numbered from one to two thousand nine hundred and 
fifty and covered the period from 1720 to 1790. They 
are dry legal documents for the most part, made up of 
notarial instruments drawn up at Fort Chartres and 
Kaskaskia, but throw an interesting side light on a period 
of American history gone never to return. 

The State Historical Library proposes to compile and 
bind them that their contents may be available to all 
students of history. 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood, in her "Old Kaskaskia," 
a delightful little romance of two hundred pages, has 
given us a graphic and interesting picture of life in Old 
Kaskaskia in the early part of the previous century. 
"Old Kaskia Days," by Elizabeth Holbrook, a Ran- 
dolph county girl, is a very interesting story and adheres 
pretty closely to the history from 1795 to 1844. Miss 
Holbrook tells us of the Hermit of St. Anne in the ruins 
of Old Fort Chartres. For a time the site of the old fort 
was a wilderness. The river resumed its original channel 
long ago. The stone has been removed by the farmers of 
the neighborhood and used by them for buildings and 
foundations. For awhile superstitious people in its 
neighborhood who had the hardihood to pass that way at 
night claimed to see strange lights and to hear "uncanny" 
sounds in the old ruins. Its reputation was almost equal 
to that of Kirk Alloway as a haunted place, and many a 
luckless Tarn Shanter returning from sampling the red 
wines of Prairie Du Rocher spurred his horse to utmost 
speed at the sight of the gloomy shades hovering over 
the old ruined fort. 

The reader will be surprised to learn that there was 
also a rumor started by colored people and believed by 
a few white people for a time that the old Menard House 
was also haunted. 

Like the myths and legends that cling like ivy about all 
old places, is the story of buried treasure within the walls 
of Old Fort Chartres; and some have had faith enough to 
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dig for this treasure with the usual result of nothing to 
reward them for their trouble. Of a similar nature was 
the story of arms and ammunition thrown into its wells 
and cisterns when the French surrendered it to the British 
in 1765. Boisbriant, D'Artaguette, La Bussioniere, Mc- 
carty, De Villiers and Bellerive no longer command at 
Fort Chartres; and WilMns, Bochblave and Clark no 
longer review their guards at Fort Gage. Of its officers 
and soldiers may be said: 

" Their bones are dust, 

Their swords are rust. 
Their souls are with 

Their God I trust 1 ' 

In the end there is little doubt that the courts will order 
the sale at equitable prices of all the Kaskaskia commons. 

The railroad has entered the village of Prairie Du 
Bocher and its advent is slowly working a change in the 
quaint little French town. The shriek of the locomotive 
has penetrated the solitude of Old Fort Chartres and 
American push and energy have supplanted French 
feudalism. A bill was passed by the last Legislature ap- 
propriating five thousand dollars for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the site of Fort Chartres and converting it into 
a State park. Owing to an error in the form of the bill 
making this appropriation and constituting the board of 
management, the Governor was obliged to vetoe the bill. 
The next Legislature may take up the matter. 

The Old Settlers' Association of Bandolph County, at 
its recent meeting at Sparta, Illinois, took steps looking 
toward action by the national Congress for an appropria- 
tion to commemorate both the sites of Fort Gage and 
Fort Chartres. Mr. Lewis Wehrheim, of Ellis Grove, is 
the president of the association, and a competent com- 
mittee will be appointed to present the matter to the Bep- 
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resentatives in Congress from southern Illinois. Whether 
by the State or the nation, all thoughtful people agree 
that something should be done and that speedily to 
rescue these historic sites from oblivion. Such action 
would be the climax of the two centuries of achievment. 
A reminder of King Arthur's dying words: 

"The old order changeth yielding place to new." 



